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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

MIDSUMMER DEUTE 

THE poets should companion us in midsummer — 
poets old and new, so they be good ones. And 
we shall like them the better if we give way to their 
moods a little instead of imposing on them our own. 
"In this time of our despair we should turn to the poets 
for guidance and inspiration toward manhood, rather 
than sink into the degradation of utter unbelief in any- 
thing outside our small selves" — so wrote the Chicago 
Post's London correspondent not long ago. Yes, guid- 
ance and inspiration, no doubt, but why be so solemn 
about it? We turn to the poet for delight, and of delight 
even guidance and inspiration are mere corollaries. 

Delight, let us remind ourselves, is no cheap or vulgar 
emotion. What says our faithful guide, the Century 
Dictionary? First, we are told that our modern spelling 
is "wrong" — we should return to the earlier delite, 
for there is no etymological reason for linking up this 
Old-French word with the Anglo-Saxon light and its 
extinct guttural. Delite, then (let us, for a midsummer 
moment, resume the old spelling) comes from the Latin 
delicere, to allure — the same root which gives us delicate, 
delectable, delicious; and the verb transitive means, we 
are told, "to affect with great pleasure or rapture." 

I will delite myself in thy statutes, 
sings the Psalmist to God himself. 
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Man delites not me — no, nor woman either, 
cries Hamlet. And in Macbeth we are reminded that 

The labor we delite in physics pain. 

No, delite is too rare to be cheap, and too richly fine 
to be vulgar. Guidance and inspiration spring from 
under its wings, but so do gayety and all the keen little 
joys of sense. Are few of us heirs of delite ? — Do we take 
our little joys and big ones merely as fact-ridden pleasures 
and without this finer imaginative zest? Then surely 
we are cheated of our share of man's universal inheritance; 
then surely we have a grievance against the world, whose 
misguiding civilization has locked us away from nature 
and the other high original sources of delite; then surely 
we must turn to the poets, the artists, the seers, and take 
them out with us under the sky, into the woods, the 
plains, the mountains — set them against the play of 
winds and waves, of sunshine and dark storns. Somehow 
we must restore the connection, regain and develop our 
souls' capacity for delite. It is a stark, sometimes a 
bitter business; it implies the stripping away of "fold 
on fold of flesh and fabrics and mockeries." It implies 
the strict sincerities of nature and of art. 

Perhaps the poets would be of more assistance in this 
business if we could trust them more — if, as I said above, 
we could give way to their moods a little instead of 
inposing on them our own. The man in search of guid- 
ance and inspiration resents a sense of humor in a poet, 
criticizes a grotesque as if it were intended for a god. 
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The tame man resents a wild fling of free verse; the violent 
man resents the sonnet's rounded mold of sentiment. 
The average man looks for peace in art, resents its call 
to war; looks for his own image in a poet, and a flattering 
image at that. Our standardized fellow-citizens — wearing 
their clothes, doing their jobs, thinking their thoughts 
all too much alike — would standardize that incarnation 
of the untamable, the poet. As The Nation puts it: 

We do not banish poets from the Republic, but try to make them over 
into the image of congressmen. "Is it necessary," we ask, "to be so 
wild and passionate and heedless? How are we to know that the fellow 
is a poet and not a poseur?" 

And the paper advises: 

Let us be content not to know. Better that ten thousand poseurs 
should have their little fling and fun than that one Shelley, or one far 
less than Shelley, should be wounded or restrained or silenced. Can 
we not be liberated from this spirit of miserable thrift? . . . Let us 
admit the noble madness of poets and allow for it. Our verse will be 
less cool and humble and diluted, and more simple, sensuous and passion- 
ate. . . . We stand in bitter need of a glow, however faint, of the 
Dionysian, the unsubdued. The universe, as William James finely 
said, is wild as a hawk's wing. 

So, in our summer wanderings of body or spirit, it 
may be well to practice a little spiritual lavishness. 
Only by giving ourselves away to our poet-companions 
can we explore their kingdom of delite. It should be a 
proud companionship of the free — on equal terms of 
challenge and retort, of daring, unflinching sympathy. 
Almost any poet worthy of the name, thus treated, has 
much to give. H. M. 
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